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been introduced independently of it. The classical
jurists laid down again and again that by nature all men
were equal, and one of their great objects in elaborating
the Jus Gentium was to sweep away all the intricate dis-
tinctions between man and man of which the Jus Civile
was" full. Thus Grotius in borrowing from the Jus
Gentium under the impression that it was meant to be a
code of nature applied to states, found ample confirma-
tion of the theory of equality. He made it a cardinal
point of his system; and thereby conferred no small
benefit upon mankind. Europe adopted the doctrine,
chiefly because it was a corollary of the propositions that
Natural Law exists, and that it governs the intercourse
of states. Both these statements commanded enthusiastic
and universal assent, and therefore what seemed a neces-
sary inference from them was received with general
acceptance. Those who understand how strong was the
tendency to the opposite theory in the minds of the
great kings and statesmen of the seventeenth century,
will admit that few greater speculative triumphs have
ever been achieved. It is certain that few have been
productive of more good. States have not invariably
acted up to the theory of the code which they profess to
obey. Wanton disregard by the strong of the rights of
the weak has been by no means unknown in modern
Europe.. But the theory of the equality of all states
before the law has always exercised a restraining in-
fluence. It has given small states an admitted principle
to appeal to when they are wronged; and has fostered
the growth of an international public opinion against
high-minded aggression. Such an opinion very often
results in action, and few powers care to run the risk of
a disapproval that may take the form of armed assist-